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THE HOLY TRINITY IN CHRISTIAN LIFE 


FTEN, and with particular insistence in recent times, 
the complaint has been made that Catholic theology 
has lost contact with everyday life and ceased to exer- 
cise any really vital influence in the formation of 
Christian piety. Whatever be the truth of the matter, 

it is not the purpose of this article to determine whether such a 
charge is justified, and, if so, to trace the reasons therefor. The 
writer does however intend to show, with the help of an illustra- 
tion very evidently ad rem, that such a cleavage between theology 
and piety is by no means necessary, and that on the contrary the- 
ology properly conceived is most important for the correct and 
fruitful promotion of our spiritual life. 

The illustration we have chosen is the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. Many priests will look back to their years of theological 
studies and recall that this great mystery was the object of most 
profound scholastic speculation over the interiorly expressed men- 
tal word (verbum mentis) and the subsisting relations (relationes 
subsistentes). But those who found in the study of this theological 
mystery any practical significance for the development of their own 
interior life are, it is safe to say, very few in number. 

In general, it is quite evident that this fundamental mystery 
of the Christian faith does not occupy the role in Christian life 
which it obviously should. More than one Catholic has probably 
thought it might have been preferable had revelation not told us 
anything concerning the plurality of divine Persons. Could not 
everything else in the Christian religion remain the same, even if 
we knew nothing about the three divine Persons? Would it not 
be easier in that case to win to our faith many a one for whom 
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this mystery is an insurmountable difficulty? The answer is of 
course, no. Our whole Christian life, the whole of our position 
in relation to God, is founded on the mystery of His threefold per- 
sonality. And it is precisely this mystery which differentiates our 
relation to God from that, say, of a pious heathen philosopher 
to his creator. 

Christ Himself assured us that all three divine Persons have 
come to us and make their abode in the soul of the just (John 
14:23). Rightly enough, there has always been the desire to 
define more closely the special relationships that exist between us 
and the individual divine Persons and to give more palpable expres- 
sion to these manifold relationships in the exercise of our piety. 

To be sure, the attempt to do this has not always proceeded 
along the right lines. Thus it has frequently been urged that the 
institution of a special feast for each of the divine Persons would 
make the Christian world more conscious of their characteristic 
roles. But this and similar suggestions have always been vigorously 
opposed by competent Church authorities. In his encyclical on the 
Holy Spirit Pope Leo XIII, for instance, wrote as follows: 

The danger. . . arises . . . lest the divine Persons be con- 
founded one with the other in faith or worship, or lest the 
one nature in them be separated. . . . Therefore our predeces- 
sor Innocent XII absolutely refused the petition of those who 
desired a special festival in honor of God the Father. For, 
although the separate mysteries connected with the Incarnate 
Word are celebrated on certain fixed days, yet there is no 
special feast on which the Word is honored according to His 
divine nature alone. And even the feast of Pentecost was 
instituted in the earliest times, not simply to honor the Holy 
Ghost in Himself, but to commemorate His coming, or His 
external mission.’ 

What is here said about official and public feasts of the Church 
applies obviously to private devotion as well. The individual 
divine Persons are not to be worshiped as such, i.e., apart from 
one another. Because then they would be conceived by us as sep- 
arate, and not according to their personal character. 


*Divinum Illud,’’ May 9, 1897. English translation quoted from John J. 
Wynne, S.J., The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, pp. 424-25 (New 
York, Benziger Brothers, 1903). 
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THE HOLY TRINITY 


The foregoing quotation from Leo XIII voices a teaching 
of the early Church which, unfortunately, is constantly in peril of 
being forgotten or overlooked: namely, that the individual Per- 
sons are to be the object of our celebrations and our devotions 
only in relation to the work of redemption. In the feasts of the 
Church we celebrate the individual events of the redemption; the 
divine Persons are honored according to their role in this work. 
Furthermore, since private piety must follow the same fundamen- 
tal principles as the public piety of the Church, it follows that 
the former no less than the latter must be guided by the same rule: 
namely, that the manner in which the divine Persons manifest 
themselves in the work of redemption determines the manner in 
which we must pay them worship. 

This principle, moreover, corresponds to another which every 
priest will remember from his dogmatic studies: namely, that the 
process whereby the divine Persons reveal themselves serves as a 
key to their inner triune life. Famous, in this connection, is the 
argument for the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Son. The 
Spirit is sent to us by the Son (John 16:17), and therefore in the 
inner-trinitarian life too He must proceed from the Son; the Father 
is not sent by either of the other two Persons, and therefore we 
know that in His inner divine life He proceeds from neither one 
of them. In every case, therefore, their mode of revealing them- 
selves must be our starting point, and this is true also when we aim 
to determine the part the Persons have in our devotional life. 


THE FATHER 

In the work of redemption the Father always appears as the 
majestic, hidden God who makes Himself known only through 
His Son. And therefore the Son says of the Father that no one has 
seen Him, no one knows Him but the Son and whoever has learned 
of Him from the Son (John 1:18). This is in accord with the 
name by which the first of the divine Persons is designated in rev- 
elation. He is the very Beginning (Principium), the Unbegotten- 
One (Ingenitus), the Father in whom all things have their origin. 
He is the first and ultimate cause of all life and being, from whom 
not only created being but the other two divine Persons as well 
(although in equality of nature) have their source. As the primal 
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source of all being the Father is likewise the final end to whom 
all things tend and return, and by whom they are encompassed 
and contained. 

For this reason Christian worship, which has the purpose of 
uniting us to our last end, is directed to the Father. Almost all the 
Mass prayers are addressed to Him. He is the ‘‘almighty, eternal 
God” to whom “‘through Christ our Lord’’ we present our peti- 
tions. As far back as the fourth century an African council decreed: 
“‘Let no one presume in his prayer to mention the Father instead 
of the Son or the Son instead of the Father, and at the altar the 
prayer is always to be addressed to the Father.’’ Early Christian 
writers were at pains to call special attention to this rule; none 
more so than Origen in his treatise on prayer (Chapter 15), 
although he adds that one could also pray to Christ and sing Him 
songs of praise. Nor was it the purpose of the aforesaid council to 
exclude entirely such prayer to Christ. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that the end and object of both ecclesiastical worship and private 
devotion must be the Father. He is the ultimate and supreme being, 
whom even Christ spoke of as greater than Himself (John 14:28). 

In saying all this about the Father, there is no danger of 
detracting from the divinity of the other Persons. That is safe- 
guarded by the ever recurring “Glory be to the Father and to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost’’ as well as by the various prayers 
addressed to Christ and the prayers honoring and invoking the 
Holy Spirit. Yet, every invocation of Christ and the Holy Spirit 
must have but one purpose—to prepare and facilitate the way to 
the Father. Indeed, were all three divine Persons, and not the 
Father alone, the proper object of our worship and prayer, it 
would seem that Christ who taught us to pray “Our Father who 
art in heaven’’ would have had to bequeath us a further prayer. 
The Father is therefore the proper object of our adoration and wor- 
ship. He it is whom we have in mind when without specifying we 
turn to ‘‘God,”’ just as He alone is so called without qualification 
in holy Scripture. 

(To be concluded) 


ANSELM STOLZ, O.S.B. 
Rome, Italy 
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MERELY SUGGESTING 


I. ‘““To KEEP THEE IN ALL THY WAys” 


HE feast of the Holy Guardian Angels could be made 
4 a yearly spiritual experience for every parish, for every 
; i convent, and especially for our children. Its proper 
y celebration would result in a conscious, grateful re- 
dedication to that holy Angel whom “God in His 
providence has deigned to send us that he might watch over us’’; 
it would vividly bring home to us again the need of that protecting 
Angel—a need particularly urgent in these days when legions of 
unholy angels are sowing carloads of cockle into the wheat-field 
of redeemed souls, 

It is difficult to understand how a priest on the feast of the 
Guardian Angels can ‘“‘say’’ a black Mass before several hundred 
of his children. Such a thing is neither pedagogical nor liturgical. 
Not pedagogical, because he fails to make use of a splendid ‘‘object- 
lesson’’ to teach the little ones about that Angel “‘under whose 
unceasing guardianship we escape the present dangers, and attain 
the life which is everlasting’’ (secret). Not liturgical, because he 
neglects to open in the hearts of his children that double channel 
through which flow (upward) love, gratitude and rededication to 
the protecting Angel and (downward) angelic care and prayerful 
solicitude from the celestial guardian into the human being over 
whom he has been appointed, which, ordinarily however, he can 
exercise only in proportion to the cooperation he receives. We 
would suggest the following: 

1) Make a proper announcement of the feast on the previous 
Sunday. 

2) If possible, set up near the sanctuary a picture (or sta- 
tue) of the Guardian Angel adorned with flowers and lights for 
the feast day. 

3) Decorate the baptismal font with greens and candles, for 
here it was that the holy Angel took full charge of us ‘‘to keep thee 
in all thy ways.” 

4) Celebrate high Mass, preceded by a procession in which 
first and eighth graders may represent the school. 
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5) After the gospel a homily, e.g., based on the last verse of 
the gospel of the feast.’ 

6) After high Mass (in which the children receive holy 
Communion) the Blessing of Children (Ritual) can be given ‘‘so 
that in this life we may always enjoy the angels’ protection and in 
the life to come be admitted into their company.” 

A special service may be arranged in the forenoon and early 
afternoon for the blessing of the babies of the parish. After the 
blessing let mothers (and fathers) with their little ones come to 
the railing so that their pastor and spiritual father may lay his 
priestly hands on each of the youngest members of his flock. 

Angel of God, my Guardian dear 
To whom His love commits me here, 


Ever this day be at my side, 
To light and guard, to rule and guide. Amen. 


II. VIRGIN AND MOTHER 

“The Supreme Pontiff Pius XI wished, by a lasting proof of 
his piety, to perpetuate the memory of this most auspicious event 
[the fifteenth centenary of the Council of Ephesus, 431-1931]. 
. . . In an encyclical letter he expounded fully and faithfully the 
ineffable prerogative of the divine motherhood of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, in such a way, that the doctrine of this lofty mystery might 
sink deeper into the hearts of the faithful’ (breviary). We don’t 
know how deeply this mystery of Mary’s Maternity, celebrated 
annually by the universal Church on October 11th, has sunk into 
the hearts of the faithful during the past ten years. 


No doubt, this feast should have been given more serious 
attention, and more filial obedience given to Pope Pius XI. Moth- 
er’s Day, observed on the second Sunday in May, has eclipsed the 
real Mother’s Day on October 11th. The observance of the first is 
without a liturgical background, but the celebration of the second 
rests on the venerated reality of Mary’s virginal motherhood. 


The writer had hoped that the translators of the ‘‘new’’ New Testament 
would give us a better translation of that last verse, such as Dr. Stephan did, 
one that would bring out its full significance: ‘“‘See that you do not despise 
one of these little ones; for I tell you that their angels in heaven behold in 
each one of them the image of My Father who is in heaven.” 
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There is a world of difference between observing a day which has 
no liturgical substratum and celebrating a day that is rooted in a 
liturgical mystery. It is the difference between a lifeless artificial 
flower and a flower full of life and fragrance. 


It may be useless, it may not even be prudent, to oppose 
directly the observance of the rather empty and all too emotional 
Mother’s Day in May—although it is more than a “‘mere trifle”’ 
if this day, for example, pushes out and, in the minds of the peo- 
ple, takes preference to the glorious solemnity of Pentecost. But let 
us not be unduly alarmed. This and similar fads of our fad-loving 
age have their day and way. They come and go. True, some of 
them may have been born in the bosom of good will; some like- 
wise possess a certain measure of natural grace. But certainly most 
of them are tainted with the corruption of commercialism which 
will gradually but surely kill them and expedite them to the rub- 
bish-pile of undisturbing oblivion. In the meantime let us follow 
our better judgment and be guided by the “‘sentire cum Ecclesia.” 
May we suggest the following: 


1) There is no reason why in convents the solemnity of 
Mary's virginal motherhood on October 11th should not be made 
the one and only ‘‘Mother’s Day,’’ to the glory of the Mother of 
mothers and Virgin of virgins, as well as in honor (not so much 
of the person, as of the office) of the mother-superior. Her posi- 
tion is not unlike that of Mary, concerning whom St. Bernard 
said that ‘‘she has the joy of a mother together with the honor of 
virginity.’’ Surely, there is less danger of emotionalism and wor- 
ship of person on the solemnity of the Church’s grace-laden feast, 
a day filled with the kernel of Mary’s virginal maternity, than 
there is on the occasion of the man-made observance of ‘“‘Mother’s 
Day”’ with its shell of human emotions, expensive flowers, boxes 
of candies (and gleeful money-makers). 


2) The mothers and married women of the parish should 
be invited to holy Mass and Communion for the feast of the Ma- 
ternity. On the previous Sunday the pastor might make the fol- 
lowing announcement: ‘‘Next (Tuesday) is the feast of the Moth- 
erhood of the Virgin Mary. All the mothers and married women 
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of our parish are invited, as far as possible, to offer holy Mass and 
be united with each other in holy Communion. After the holy Sac- 
rifice an act of dedication will be made to the Mother of God and 
our Mother.” 


3) Everybody knows that the beautiful Catholic custom of 
blessing mothers after childbirth is disappearing more and more. 
How wonderful to see ‘‘the joyful mother of a child’’ come to the 
house of God, to give thanks to the Lord of life for the blessing 
He bestowed on her, and to offer her offspring through Mary to 
Him who, by the laver of regeneration, made it a member of Him- 
self and of His Church. Such a custom must not die! The feast of 
the Maternity is a splendid opportunity to re-establish this vener- 
able practice. Let the pastor extend the following invitation: ‘‘Next 
(Tuesday) on the feast of Mary’s Motherhood, all the mothers of 
our parish whom God in His goodness has blessed with offspring 
since February 2nd, may present themselves after the 8:00 o'clock 
Mass to receive in a body the Church’s blessing so ‘that by the 
merits and intercession of the same blessed Mary, they may merit 
to arrive, together with their offspring, at the joy of everlasting 
happiness.’ ’’ But let the blessing be preceded by a few words of 
instruction and explanation, and then carried out in its two parts: 
a) at the door, and b) before the altar. And let us not use an old 
candle stump but a large, and possibly decorated, candle, worthy 
of Him who lets His light shine upon His handmaid and her off- 
spring. (On February 2nd, the group from October till February 
may then be invited.) 

Thy Motherhood 
O Virgin, Mother of God, 
brought joy 
to the whole world; 
for out of thee arose 


the Sun of Justice, 
Christ, our God. 


III. ‘St. LUKE’s BIBLE GROUP” 


Autumn is at hand. Picnics, socials, fish-fries, boat excursions, 
and many another of the innumerable palate-and-stomach affairs 
which keep our people from mental and spiritual quiet and con- 
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centration, are slowly coming to an end. For that we thank Thee, 
O Lord. The brethren are becoming sober and watchful and, pos- 
sibly, disposed for more serious work. 

It was in the month of May that the “‘new’’ New Testament 
was to appear, but it was July before the first copies reached most 
of the pastors. A bad time for so good a thing. I am afraid that 
many people, after a hurried glance through the sacred Book (and 
a possible cracking of the back of the cover), laid it aside. And lest 
it remain “‘laid aside,’’ we must begin systematically to teach our 
flock the reading of God’s book, the message of redemption, the 
words of life. All the more so, since Scripture’ reading is not a forte 
with Catholics. (Recently a Lutheran salesman told the writer 
that every morning and every evening he reads a chapter from the 
Bible. How many of our people could say as much?) 


We certainly thank the Scripture scholars for having given 
us this excellent fruit of their labors. But their efforts will be in 
vain unless the brethren rise from sleep, cast off the works of dark- 
ness, open the book of light, and put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Perhaps the best way to restore to the faithful the art of reading 
the “‘glad tidings’ is to form a Bible Group. October is an ideal 
time to begin, and the lovable Evangelist and author of the Acts 
of the Apostles, St. Luke, whose feast we celebrate on October 
18th, would be an ideal patron of this group. The meetings should 
be informally formal, free from an overdose of parliamentary law, 
and proceed about in the following order: 


1) Prayer to the Holy Spirit. 

2) Invocation of St. Luke. 

3) Intelligent, well prepared reading of the assigned chapter. 

4) Explanation and discussion of the text. 

5) Application to daily life. 

6) Recitation (or chanting) of the Magnificat (preferably 

in the vernacular). 

‘The two indispensable sources of Christian life and living,”’ 
says Dr. Parsch, “‘are the Bible and the liturgy, God’s word and 
God's actions, by which God—tthrough Christ—comes to us and 
by which we—through Christ—are lifted into fellowship with 
God.” 
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The following point may be of benefit both for the Bible 
Group and for those who will read the New Testament privately. 
The forthcoming Liturgical Week in St. Paul might consider the 
appointing of a committee (possibly from a monastery) that 
would prepare every week a daily assignment of New Testament 
Reading for the home and for the Bible Groups. This assignment 
should be printed in our Catholic weeklies. The writer has in mind 
particularly the national edition of the Denver Register. However, 
this assignment should not appear in small print and somewhere 
on the third page, but in beautiful letters, in ‘““‘box’’ form, on the 
first page. It is time for us to appreciate again the hierarchy of 
values. The printing of so sacred a program is far more important 
than news about the awarding of a trophy cup by a bishop, a 
silver jubilee of a priest or nun, or the cornerstone laying of a high 
school. Est modus in rebus! 


And since thousands of Catholics are using the daily missal, 
just as—let us hope—thousands will before long daily use the 
New Testament, it would be advisable that this committee prepare 
also a weekly ordo for the same papers, which should appear in a 
separate ‘‘box,”’ also on page one. ‘‘Bible and liturgy, the two 
indispensable sources of Christian life and living!’’ The writer 
considers such a work a necessary and important piece of Catholic 
action, and our Catholic papers should claim the privilege of set- 
ting it intelligently and impressively before the people. 


IV. CENSUS TAKING 


At this time of the year many priests are engaged in the ardu- 
ous task of taking up the census. While it is indeed a very helpful 
thing to have the names of our parishioners in the parish files, yet 
the “‘better part that shall not be taken away”’ consists in the per- 
sonal contact which the priest is making with his people as he 
visits them in their homes. I remember from my boyhood days 
how much the visit of the priest to our home was appreciated. It 
was a red letter day, a day of joy for the whole family. In that 
regard people have not changed much. These visits—ordinarily not 
to exceed twenty minutes—should be above all pastoral-liturgical. 
We priests are not ‘“‘masters of entertainment.’’ Our first duty is to 
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“offer, to preach, to bless and to lead.’’ Here in the homes of our 
people we have a fine chance to “‘preach, to bless and to lead.”’ 
May we offer three suggestions: 

1) Inquire about crucifix, holy water font and holy water, 
sacred images or pictures, copy of New Testament, missal (daily or 
at least Sunday missal), scapular medals, candles, palms, Catholic 
books and papers. Often this particular aspect of pastoral care is 
ignored or forgotten. Make suggestions where people can procure 
such articles. (Note: ““That Thou, O Lord, wouldst give us men 
and women who will help us to get rid of disgusting sugar-water 
productions and pietistic rubbish, and give our people at a reason- 
able cost worthy, popular religious articles for the decoration of 
the Christian home and the edification of the Christian heart, we 
humbly beseech Thee, hear us!’’) 

2) The clerical census taker, who is loaded with heaven's 
powers, should not leave the home without imparting to it the 
“Blessing of the House’ from the Roman Ritual. ‘‘Peace I leave 
with you, My peace I give unto you, saith the Lord.”’ 

3) In this age of ‘migration of nations,’’ when people are 
moving constantly from place to place, from parish to parish, it 
would be well to have cards printed with the following legend: 
‘‘This home is within the parish of St. N., 12345 So-and-so 
Street. The pastor N. N. extends a sincere welcome in the name 
of Christ, our Good Shepherd.’’ With the permission of the owner 
or landlord, the card could be attached to the wall of the hallway. 
We must be simple as doves and prudent as serpents! 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
Holy Cross Church 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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OT so many years ago I was moved to write a letter 
to an archbishop. It seemed to me an odd thing to do 
at the time, because I had never before written to an 
archbishop and this particular letter was of a quasi- 
challenging character. It was, too, my last letter to 

an archbishop; my last to date, at any rate. The archbishop granted 
me the courtesy of what he considered an adequate reply to my 
query and the exchange of thought ceased there. There was no 
gainsaying the element of positiveness in the well-rounded sen- 
tences of his Grace’s epistle. This fairly ushered me out of a figura- 
tive parlor and onto a figurative doorstep while the archbishop 
bade me a cheery, though definite, goodbye. 

As I recall there was a custom prevalent in that particular 
diocese during the months of May and October of using the Mass 
for a background for the recitation of the rosary by the congrega- 
tion. A priest or sometimes a layman led the recitation from the 
altar. It began with the “In Nomine Pattris, et Filit, et Spiritus 
Sancti’’ of the Mass and ended (with a slight pause for the eleva- 
tion and a longer one for the people’s Communion) with the “Deo 
gratias’’ after the last gospel. No, the rosary didn’t take that long, 
but it was immediately followed by the litany of the Blessed Vir- 
gin and the litany of St. Joseph, with some other sundries trailing 
after, so that there was never a dull moment for anybody. In par- 
ticular, there were no dull moments for him who essayed, missal 
in hand, to combat his way through the Mass itself with the offi- 
ciating priest. 

In writing to the archbishop I groped for the why of it all 
and incidentally called his attention to the fact that there were 
beautiful Masses of Our Lady with which his flock could stand 
acquaintance, all calculated to increase their knowledge of and love 
for her. The classic sentence with which the archbishop finished 
me off was: ‘‘For every person who wishes to follow the Mass 
with the missal there are ten who prefer to say the rosary.’’ I had 
only one quarrel with him after all on this retort. He should have 
inserted “‘forty or fifty’’ where he said ‘‘ten’’—for that diocese. 
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But, in all justice, he should have added: ‘‘And that, my dear child, 
is because of their abysmal ignorance of the Mass and the missal.’’ 

One could hardly be a reader of ORATE FRATRES and not get 
to love the Mass with an overwhelming love. It is understood, 
then, that the desire to promulgate a better knowledge of it did not 
die in me upon the archbishop’s authoritative pronouncement. 
Accordingly, last spring I wrote another letter. I was in a different 
diocese and attending a large church in a large city. As usual my 
heart ached over the spectacle of the thousands who entered the 
doors and sat throughout, as an O. F. correspondent recently put 
it, ‘far from the Mass.’’ This parish was so large and impersonal 
that I had not even heard the pastor’s name; I had to dig for it, 
as it were. 

My letter was in the nature of a rather impassioned plea, and 
when I handed it to the genuinely human and at the same time 
holy man who was pastor, I told him that my impulse was to put 
it on the doorstep, to ring the bell and run, and I exacted a promise 
that he would not read it until I had left. 


This time my thought registered and in no time at all I found 
myself the possessor of a class of beginners in the use of the missal. 
There were about eighteen or twenty in that first group—not bad 
for but one brief announcement on the subject given at each Mass 
the previous Sunday. I shall always be thankful for that year: a 
year of helping my fellow ‘‘even Christians’ to a knowledge of 
the rich treasury of the prayer of the Church; of unfolding for 
them the week-by-week progress of the Church’s re-living of the 
life of Christ; of beginning for them that helpful intimacy with 
the Church’s heroes that would expand through the years; of 
sowing the seeds of a close understanding of the spirit of the fes- 
tivals and of the days of penance. 

Our procedure was simple enough. We opened with a prayer 
to the Holy Spirit and closed with an Our Father. I went over 
the Mass of the following Sunday, and places, with commemora- 
tions, were marked by the pupils. ‘‘Going over,’’ however, covered 
a great deal of detail whereby the action of the Mass was tied up 
with the prayer, and the action where no prayer is involved was 
duly explained. Depending upon the size and responsiveness of 
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the class I was able sometimes to go through the entire Mass, some- 
times through but one-half of it. The same people came over and 
over again until they had thoroughly mastered the technique, but 
there was continually a good supply of fresh interest as the ‘‘edu- 
cated’’ dropped out. Numbers varied from six to forty and patron- 
age was sufficient to warrant our once-a-week instruction being 
kept up through July and August. We obtained missals at a slight 
discount direct from the publisher for those who needed them and 
there were always on hand samples of the better translations for 
our pupils to choose from: the Cabrol, the Fortescue and the St. 
Andrew’s. Many daily missals were sold and innumerable Sunday 
ones. 

Roughly our pupils were divided into three classes: those 
who had used a missal but who were hazy as to procedure at cer- 
tain points, those who possessed missals but who had not the vag- 
uest notion as to their use, and those who had never even heard of 
a missal. The number who dropped out after ‘‘sampling’’ was 
utterly negligible. The intense gratitude of some for their instruc- 
tion was very touching and the general appreciation at all times 
was worth a dozenfold what little sacrifice the class entailed on my 
part. There were comparatively few young people in the class, 
most of the pupils were middle-aged and some were really old. 
There was great and sincere indignation on the part of some over 
what they had been deprived of for so many years. There were 
people who came faithfully a great distance from other parishes 
and into these I always tried to instil the idea that when they were 
“graduated” they should try to promote similar knowledge in 
their own parishes. Amusing, if its implications had not been so 
sad, was the report of one woman on the impression her activities 
had made on a fellow member of her parish. ‘“You’re monkeying 
with things only the priest has a right to know about,” was her 
dark comment, ‘‘and you'll have to tell it in confession.” 


Occasionally the good and human pastor who allowed all this 
would take my flock into the church and illustrate the instruction, 
and once we had a colored moving picture of the Mass with spoken 
instructions on the side in the church basement, and well-filled the 


place was. 
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But to revert to the archbishop. I had always known he was 
wrong, but from. that time on I could prove it. Today I might say 
to him with the same positiveness with which he dismissed me: 
“Your Grace, it is hardly possible to expose a group of normal 
Catholics, of whatever age or sex, to an understanding of the 
action of holy Mass and a knowledge of its sacred words without 
having seventy-five per cent of them fairly revel in their enlighten- 
ment.’’ Maybe he would be impressed; maybe not. For myself I 
obdurately belong to the school of thought which believes that all 
are entitled to the opportunity to reach for the stars. 


Sadly enough all of the above is written in the past tense. 
Our missal class lasted only a year because the pastor who insti- 
tuted it (and a great many other things—and thereby hangs an- 
other tale) was transferred at the end of that time and his successor 
was deeply interested in other matters. 


DORCAS 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 


PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY, THE FOUNDATION OF 
CATHOLIC ACTION’ 


ATHOLIC Action,” asserted His Holiness Pius XI, in his 
letter Quae Nobis to Cardinal Bertram,” “rightly deserves 
to be regarded as a way and means employed by the Church 
to bestow all kinds of benefits upon the nations; a way and 
means, we may indeed say, which seem to have been pro- 
vided by divine Wisdom and Goodness to enable the 

Church to attract and lead to the doctrine and law of the gospel those 

who, lacking all commerce and contact with priests, would easily fall prey 

to the treacherous and malicious snares of seditious men.’”” 

“Surely no one,” he wrote to the Swiss episcopate, “fails to realize 
how much we esteem this Catholic Action and how opportune and suited 
to the needs of our time we consider it.’ 

“In our day especially,” he continues, “when the integrity of faith 
and morals is daily more gravely menaced and when we lament that 
priests, on account of their small numbers, seem altogether unequal to 
the task of satisfying the needs of souls, we must turn more to Catholic 
Action to help fill the gaps in the ranks of the clergy by multiplying 
their co-laborers among the laity.” 

This stirring appeal from Vatican Hill was heard by the Catholic 
universe. At the cry of alarm raised to the four corners of the earth by 
the supreme head of the army of Christ, new troops came running, squa- 
drons were formed which had never been seen before, and at this moment 





1TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: Originally an address given in French by the 
author at a meeting of the Canadian Academy of Saint Thomas Aquinas held 
in Quebec, the following essay was subsequently printed under the title, Le Sacer- 
doce Laique, Fondement de I’ Action Catholique by the Grand Séminaire at Mon- 
treal, where the author is a professor of dogmatic theology. 

An occasional explanatory note seemed desirable, which being added by 
the translator, is so indicated by the use of square brackets []. For such notes 
the translator alone is responsible. 

New Testament quotations met in these pages are borrowed from Spencer's 
translation published by Macmillan (New York, 1937). Quotations from 
Caritate Christi Compulsi are from the official English version published by The 
America Press (New York). 

"Nov. 13, 1928; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX, 384-387. 

8P, 387, Cf. also ibid., XXII, 163. 

‘A. A. S., XXII, 163. 

5 A. A. S., XXII, 163-164 (the Holy Father is quoting from his previous 
letter. Cf. A. A. S., XX, 384-385). 
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PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY 


they rally beneath the one flag of the faith, which a venerable father up- 
holds so valiantly. 

For the first time in the history of Christendom lay people have been 
summoned in a religious conscription and inscribed and enrolled among 
the offensive and defensive troops of the Church. In this hour “an 
ordained militia preaching in the churches no longer suffices; there must 
be an innumerable army, mobile and everywhere active, propagating the 
Christian ideal and diffusing the splendor of Christianity throughout the 
social atmosphere.” 

There is here an event of tremendous significance, the consequences 
of which cannot be estimated. The whole of Christianity is at the service 
of the Church: not the heads of the hierarchy merely, but the entire 
clergy, all the religious, every Catholic—everyone, in fact, who feels able 
to cooperate in this work—all are invited to fill a role in the kingdom of 
Christ and for the kingdom of Christ. 

We are witnessing a renovation in methods of conservation and of 
conquest; we are excited to activity as if by the creative animation of 
youth. “It is truly a mighty breath of the Holy Ghost,” joyfully observed 
His Holiness Pius XI, “which is passing over the earth at this moment, 
drawing souls, especially of the young, towards the highest Christian 
ideal, rendering them ready for every sacrifice.’” 

In the most critical periods of history the Spirit of God has raised 
up new instruments charged with the accomplishment of new tasks. In 
the thirteenth century the mendicant orders appeared, Franciscans and 
Dominicans, “to win back by the very methods of their adversaries, pov- 
erty and preaching, those who were leaving the Church thinking it was 
no longer anything but a soulless body.” 

It was something of a revolution. Never before had monks been seen 
whose proper function was to labor in an apostolate outside their monas- 
tery. 

In the sixteenth century there was need of an organization, a more 
supple infantry, one that could penetrate everywhere—and there arose 
St. Ignatius with his company of valiant soldiers. 

Today, against the unleashed forces of hell which strain themselves 
for our ruin more furiously than ever and under the most deceitful of 
disguises, we need still other kinds of religious troops and weapons. For 
we are faced with the problem of defending and extending the kingdom 
of Christ under conditions which never existed before. 

Catholic Action is the instrument raised up by the Most High to 
meet the pressing needs of our day. 

But this enrolment of the laity, this mass conscription of all Catholics 
to restore the human race to the empire of our Savior, this whole surge to 





"Encyclical Caritate Christi Compulst (May 3, 1932), A. A. S., XXIV, 
183. 
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conquest—is it a completely new contrivance, or a fresh organization of 
old elements? Is it a pure invention of the divinely inspired genius of 
Pius XI, or the activating of latent powers? In short, can we assign an 
historical basis, a theological foundation, to Catholic Action? 

For the past few years Catholic Action has rightly been the subject 
of much discussion. How many articles have been published on this topic! 
Always occupied with the necessity of formulating plans for its practical 
operation, however, we have hardly paused to analyze its claim to excel- 
lence or to examine the underlying reasons for its fecundity. 

Yet an organism of this kind loses its efficacy—rather, as a body 
without soul, it is inevitably doomed to inertia—if it does not draw upon 
the principle of its life. Hence an energetic and objectively scientific 
inquiry is necessary to bring Catholic Action into the current of Christian 
thought and motivate it with the dogmas of our faith. 

This little treatise will not pretend to construct a theology of Cath- 
olic Action; that would be too ambitious. Our intention, much more 
modest, is limited to a study of approach, to a sort of preliminary ground 
clearing. 

What, then, is the basis, the foundation of this providential activity 
which is the hope of our day? The priesthood of the laity, we reply, the 
sacramental character of confirmation. 

First of all, then, is there a lay priesthood? In what does it consist? 
What are its relations to Catholic Action. Such are the questions that 
immediately arise in the mind of everyone eager for further knowledge. 


Part I 


EXISTENCE OF THE LAY PRIESTHOOD 


In his letter Cum ex Epistula addressed to Cardinal Van Roey, arch- 
bishop of Malines, Pope Pius XI drew a happy comparison between the 
clergy and the militants of Catholic Action. 

“Let the young people who are to assemble at Antwerp,” he said, 
“be fully convinced that it is by a very special grace of God that they 
are called and chosen for this work so similar to that of the priest. For 
the sum total of Catholic Action is nothing else than the apostolate of 
the faithful, who, under the leadership of the bishops, place their services 
at the disposal of the Church and help her to fulfill completely her pas- 
toral ministry.”” 

Hence it is by a special grace of heaven that they have been singled 
out and commissioned to perform functions analogous to those of the 
priest. Does this not indicate clearly that the members of this apostolate 
possess distinctive traits which separate them from other men and asso- 
ciate them with the ministers of our altars? Like the latter, although in a 





"Aug. 15, 1928; A. A. S., XX, 296. 
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PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY 


lesser and vastly different degree, they are closely united to the sovereign 
Priest, our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The existence of the lay priesthood is proved by the most authentic 
and unimpeachable authorities—holy Scripture and tradition. 

The Pope himself expressly recognized this fact. Spezking of the 
beginnings of Catholic Action, he wrote to Cardinal Bertram: “In fact, 
we are dealing with an activity which was not unknown even in apostolic 
times, for in his Epistle to the Philippians St. Paul mentions his co-laborers 
and desires those women to be assisted who labored with him in the gos- 
pel.’”* 

And in the first encyclical of his pontificate, Ubi Arcano,’ he expli- 
citly referred Catholic Action to the Christian priesthood: “When the 
faithful of the laity, united with their priests and bishops, participate 
in the work of the apostolate and of individual and social redemption, 
then more than ever are they the ‘chosen race,’ the ‘royal priesthood,’ the 
‘holy nation,’ the people of God whom St. Peter exalts.”” 


THE TESTIMONY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


The Prince of the Apostles in his first Epistle instructs the faithful 
concerning union with Christ, so that they may become a truly holy 
sacerdotal body and offer acceptable sacrifices to God. And, as if trans- 
ported with admiration at the spectacle of their glorious prerogatives, he 
cries: “But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a 
people for God’s own possession, that you may celebrate the excellencies 
of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvelous light.” 

According to St. Peter, Christians are not only a nation set apart, 
separated from all others and consecrated to the worship of God, but they 
constitute a kingdom made up of priests—sacerdotium regale, a royal 
priesthood—and as such they have a mission of manifesting to the gentiles 
the wonderful works of the Christ to whom they belong. 

The first pastor of the infant Church, not content with disclosing to 
Christians their sacerdotal dignity, points out at the same time the serious 
obligations which arise from it: “That you may celebrate the excellencies 
of Him who called you out of darkness into His marvelous light.” 

The apostle St. John, who fathomed the secrets of Jesus and the 
mysteries of His religion, has left us the same instruction. In the opening 
chapter of his Apocalypse he speaks with rapture of Christ the Redeemer 
and glorifies Him who has loved us, purified us in His blood, and made 

8A. A. S., XX, 384; cf. Phil. 4:3. 

"Dec. 23, 1922; A. A. S., XIV, 673-700. 
Ibid., p. 695; cf. 1 Peter 2:9. 

™] Por 2:39. 

*] Peter 2:9. 
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us priests of God, His Father: ‘“‘To Him who loved us, and washed us 
from our sins in His blood, and constituted us a kingdom of priests to 
God His Father—to Him be the glory and dominion throughout the ages 
of eternity.” This doctrine was so dear to him and seemed so important 
that he returns to it in terms almost identical in chapters 5 and 20. 


THE TESTIMONY OF TRADITION 


The Fathers of the Church, the courageous champions of her ortho- 
doxy, once more show themselves faithful interpreters of holy Scripture. 
Like the apostles, they distinguish believers from non-believers and ascribe 
to the former 4 mystical priesthood. 

St. Augustine, justly considered the most profound of Christian 
thinkers, has left us a brief but luminous commentary on the texts of the 
Apocalypse which we have just mentioned. The blessed, says St. John, 
“will be priests of God and of the Church.” To this statement of the 
apostle, St. Augustine adds, in his immortal work, The City of God: 
“This must not be understood of bishops or priests merely who are already 
properly called priests in the Church, but of all the faithful, whom he 
called priests because they are members of a single High Priest, just as all 
are called Christians because of the mystic chrism which they have all 
shared.” 

In explaining Psalm 26 to the faithful under his charge, the holy 
Bishop of Hippo observes that in the Old Testament only kings and priests 
were anointed. Christ, however, has received the double anointing of 
priesthood and kingship. “Not only has Jesus, our Head, been anointed 
with this unction,” continues the learned preacher, “but with Him also 
all His members,”—that is, all those who form His mystical body, all 
Christians.” 

St. Ambrose, bishop of Milan, is in full agreement with his illus- 
trious disciple St. Augustine. In his treatise De Sacramentis he tells us of 
the sacerdotal unction of Christians: “Everyone is anointed into the priest- 
hood and into the kingdom; but it is a spiritual kingdom and a spiritual 
priesthood.” 


®Apoc. 1:6. 

*Apoc. 20:6. 

%De Civitate Dei, lib. 20, cap. 10; Migne P. L., XLI, col. 675-676. 
[This statement of St. Augustine becomes especially significant when we remem- 
ber that the very word Christ in Greek, like Messtah in Hebrew, means The 
Anointed.) 

16*Non solum autem caput nostrum unctum est, sed et corpus ejus nos pst. 
. . . [deo ad omnes Christianos pertinet unctio’’ (Migne, P. L., XXXVI, col. 
200). 

*“Unusquisque ungitur in sacerdotium, ungitur et in regnum: sed spiritale 
regnum est et sacerdotium spiritale’’ (Migne, P. L., XVI, col. 455). 
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Origen seems even more explicit. With noteworthy vigor and empha- 
sis he expounds to the faithful their title to excellence and the duties 
resulting therefrom: “Art thou unaware that to thee also the priesthood 
is given—that is, to the whole Church of God and to the congregation 
of believers? Hear in what manner Peter speaks of the faithful. ‘A chosen 
race,’ he says, ‘a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own 
possession.” Thou hast the priesthood because thou art a sacerdotal nation; 
wherefore thou must present to God an offering of praise, an offering of 
prayer, an offering of mercy, an offering of modesty, of justice and of 
sanctity.”” 

As always, St. Thomas presents the teaching of holy Scripture and 
tradition in a form as limpid as it is concise. For him, Christians trans- 
formed by the effusion of the Spirit of God constitute a priesthood capable 
of offering spiritual (i.e., interior) sacrifices. This mystical priesthood, 
he adds in his commentary on the First Epistle of St. Peter, obliges them to 
preach to their follow men and to proclaim the virtues of Christ and 
the blessings of redemption.” 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, that splendid monument raised to the 
glory of the priesthood, allows him fuller development. After exalting the 
excellence of Christ, the Head of the mystical body, who has received 
the anointing of priesthood and of royalty, St. Thomas considers the 
nobility of His members. 

“This anointing,” he says, “concerns Christians also, for they are 
kings and priests according to that teaching of St. Peter, “You are a 
chosen race, a royal priesthood,’ and likewise according to the words of 
the Apocalypse, “Thou didst make them a kingdom of priests to our 
God.’ ”” That is why all Christians are consecrated by an invisible anoint- 
ing. 

“What comparison is there,” asks the Angelic Doctor, “between the 
anointing of Christ and that of Christians?” 

“The difference lies in the fact,” he replies, “that Christ is the prin- 
cipal possessor of the anointing, having it first and foremost, whereas we 
and others have it as effused by Him.’” 

Supported by these witnesses our position seems to admit no objec- 
tion; Christians are the mystical and spiritual priests of the Savior. Obvi- 
ously we are not speaking here of the power to consecrate and absolve, 
but of the priesthood in a broad sense, which would be conferred upon 
ordinary Christians, the faithful at large. 


Im Leviticum, Homilia IX; Migne, P. G., XII, col. 508-509. 
"Opera Omnia, ed. Vives (Paris, 1876), XXXI, 378. 


™Apoc. 5:10. res ; 
*Commentaria in Omnes D. Pauli Epistolas: Epist. ad Heb. (Neapoli, 


1855), cap. 1, lect. iv (v. 9), p. 11. 
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Part II 
THE NATURE OF THE LAY PRIESTHOOD 


Now, in what does this priesthood of the laity consist? By what 
transcendent reality has it been called into being? What is its essential 
character? 

The Angel of the Schools answers that the lay priesthood reveals its 
nature and discloses to us its internal constitution in the sacramental 
character of baptism and confirmation. Christians are priests through 
this sacramental anointing. 

According to Thomist philosophy a single effect cannot be credited 
to two really distinct causes. Hence the indelible mark of regeneration 
[conferred in baptism] is merely the prerequisite, the preliminary quality, 
whereas the chrismal character [received in confirmation] appears as its 
formal constituent. Besides, the sacrament of baptism concerns chiefly 
the individual Christian, and the character it impresses on his soul imparts 
a supernatural receptivity, or capacity for receiving supernatural gifts. 
Hence baptism cannot disclose to us the essence of the priesthood. 

But what is the real nature of this singular endowment which ele- 
vates men to the dignity of priests and obliges them to proclaim the 
virtues of Christ? 

According to St. Thomas it is an ontological entity, a reality deriving 
from Christ’s divine priesthood, assimilating Christians to Christ the 
Priest as He is both in Himself and in His sacerdotal activity. If we ana- 
lyze the truth hidden behind this divine resemblance, we shall discover the 
distinctive traits, the very essence of the priesthood of the laity. 

Such will at least be our objective in establishing the two following 
propositions: 

1) The one confirmed is as such the image of Christ the Redeemer 
in the order of being; the lay priesthood is a consecration, analogous to 
the substantial anointing of the God-Man: assimilatio in esse, as St. Tho- 
mas affirms.” 

2) The one confirmed is as such the image of Christ the Redeemer in 
the order of operation; the lay priesthood is a versatile, or polyvalent, 
power analogous to that of the God-Man: assimilatio in posse, St. Thomas 
teaches us.” 

Let us now look at the first of these propositions. 

The sacramental character, we read in the Summa Theologica,” con- 
figures the faithful to Christ and makes them participants in His priest- 
hood. Let us contemplate, therefore, the grandeur and the beauty of this 


*Commentaria in Sententias Petri Lombardi, lib. ae D. IV, Q. 1, a. 3, sol. 
3, ad ae, in Opera Omnia, ed. Vives (Paris), X, 93 


MITT Qu. 63, art. 3. 
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resemblance in the radiance cast on it by the Savior, especially in the 
light of His divine priesthood. 


Now—and this is a doctrine which seems incontestable since the 
encyclical Quas Primas of December 11, 1925,” and the preface of the 
Mass for the feast of Christ the King—Jesus is a priest by His very 
Incarnation: the grace of union™ is the form, the specific element, of His 
priesthood and the source from which the infinite value of His acts pro- 
ceeds. The God-Man discharged the office of priest ever since His concep- 
tion, but He was to discharge it in a sovereign manner by extending His 
arms on the tree of the cross, immolating His divine-human life. “It is 
especially in the passion,” St. Thomas rightly observes, “that the priest- 
hood and the kingship of Christ were perfected.” 


In this sacrifice of inestimable value—the supreme expression of the 
noblest priesthood that can be conceived—all was consummated. Con- 
summatum est.” Henceforth there was to be but one religion acceptable 
to God and one priesthood: the Christian religion, the priesthood of 
Christ. Humanity, fallen but lifted up again, must return to God in that 
worship alone which was instituted on the cross and organized through 
the Catholic Church by means of the unique priesthood of the New Law. 
In the shedding of His blood the Son of God has taught us what formulas 
of worship, what religious acts to observe, in order to honor His Father 
and gain heaven. 

Now, by virtue of His passion, He has instituted sacraments, around 
which are centered the principal rites of our religious observances and 
which, while perpetuating the worship rendered to God on Calvary, make 
us participate in the blessings of redemption. 

St. Thomas has crystallized this point of doctrine in the significant 
words of the gloss: “From the side of Christ sleeping on the cross have 
streamed the sacraments through which the Church has been saved.” 


Three of those sacramental signs gushing from the opened side of 
Jesus to pour their redemptive streams across the world bind to the Savior 
forever all those who receive them: baptism, confirmation, and holy 
orders. Besides sacramental grace, these sacraments produce in the soul 
a mark that cannot be lost, an ineffaceable character. 

Now, this immutable quality is a physical participation in the priest- 
hood of our Savior. Those confirmed, the members of Catholic Action, 





“Establishing the Feast of Christ the King. A. A. S., XVII, 593-610. 
[That is, the grace proper to Christ, the Incarnate Son of God, in virtue 
of the ineffable union of His sacred humanity with His eternal Deity.] 


“Summa Theologica, III, Qu. 35, art. 7, ad 1. 
“John 19:30. 
“Summa, III, Qu. 62, art. 5, sed contra. 
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consequently possess in themselves a divine reality, an ontological entity 
binding them to Christ the Priest. Their priesthood under a certain aspect 
is, as it were, the echo, the counterpart, the complement of the Incarna- 
tion, or the substantial consecration of the God-Man. I¢ is @ consecration 
in the strictest sense of the term, a derivation from the hypostatic union: 
sacramental characters, St. Thomas says, are nothing else than certain 
participations of the priesthood of Christ derived from Christ Himself.” 

Hence lay priests are of the number of the consecrated. Such is the 
express affirmation of the Common Doctor of the Church.” 

This consecration, however, which makes the faithful akin to the 
Incarnate Word and establishes them as His very own in assigning them to 
His service and that of the Church, is really distinct from their union 
with God and their incorporation into Christ through sanctifying grace. 
The first, which we may call cultual sanctity, or the sanctity of deputa- 
tion for religious worship, is in some way comparable to the consecration 
of chalices and religious vessels and is the work of a supernatural reality, 
preparing them for active participation in the acts of religious worship 
rendered to God by the Church and orienting them toward the kingdom 
of the Savior. The second, however, is personal sanctity, and is an effect 
of habitual grace, which purifies them of their faults and sows in their 
soul the seed of glory and eternity. 

But, to return to the first kind, man is especially sanctified by a cer- 
tain consecration through those sacraments which imprint a character, 
since he is thereby appointed to render divine worship, as St. Thomas 
says." This cultual sanctity segregates from the infidel community those 
whom it consecrates and introduces them into the noble family of Chris- 
tians, the chosen ones of the Most High. By its very nature it marks them 
forever as of Christ, while dedicating them to His divine empire. Those 
confirmed, by that very fact, no longer belong to themselves: they are 
directly commissioned for the salvation of their fellow men and for the 
spreading of Christian principles in the world. 

Here we have reached the social and charismatic aspect of the lay 
priesthood and the peculiar foundation of its apostolate: in this sanctity 
of deputation, in this imperishable consecration, we recognize at once the 
corner stone of Catholic Action. 


“Character sacramentalis specialiter est character Christi, cujus sacerdotio 
configurantur fideles secundum sacramentales characteres, qui nihil aliud sunt 
quam quaedam participationes sacerdotit Christi ab ipso Christo derivatae’’ 
(Summa, Ul, Qu. 63, art. 3, Resp.). 

*“Fideles ejus et configurantur in hoc quod participant aliquam spiritualem 
potestatem respectu sacramentorum et eorum quae pertinent ad divinum cultum”’ 
(Summa, III, Qu. 63, art. 5, Resp.). ““Per quaedam sacramenta, quae characte- 
rem imptimunt, homo sanctificatur quadam consecratione’’ (Ibid. III, Qu. 63, 
act. 6, of 2}. 

“Summa, Ill, Qu. 63, art. 6, ad 2. 
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The chrismal character, and consequently the priesthood of the laity, 
is a sacred sign, the seal of the Redeemer Himself. It is a divine reality, 
which, received into his inmost being, likens the Christian to Jesus under 
the formal aspect of consecration and priesthood. This cultual impress, 
this supernatural image so deeply graven upon the one favored with it, 
conforms him to the Word Incarnate in His sacerdotal being, just as sanc- 
tifying grace assimilates his soul to God’s divine being. 


Thus the Christian is the image of Christ in the order of being, and 
the lay priesthood is a consecration. The Angelic Doctor has conveyed 
this truth to us in a profound formula full of insight and wisdom: The 
sacramental character is an assimilation (to Christ) in being; it is prop- 
erly the character of Christ.” 

Here is laid open to us the everlasting foundation of this apostolate 
of our times; here we recognize its authentic claim to greatness and the 
source of its divine beauty. 

The second proposition will show us another aspect of it. 


The person confirmed is as such the image of Christ the Redeemer 
in the order of operation: the lay priesthood is a manifold, or polyvalent, 
power analogous to that of the God-Man: assimilatio in posse, as St. 
Thomas puts it.” 

Wrought to the image of the Incarnate Word, carrying about in the 
inmost depths of their intellect this spiritual likeness which neither the 
attrition of time nor the fury of the infernal forces can ever impair, the 
faithful who have been confirmed are not consecrated merely for them- 
selves. Rather—or let us say primarily—they are so consecrated for others. 
That signal gift, which matures their supernatural life and brings them 
into the redemptive course, is not only a mode of being, but even a4 power 
of action. For the chrismal character—the lay priesthood—contains a 
second element: it is likewise a power of rendering service to religion in 
many valuable ways. 

The apostle St. Peter laid the foundations of this doctrinal edifice 
by directing the Christians, whom he lovingly calls a chosen race, a royal 
priesthood, to offer spiritual sacrifices to God and to proclaim the won- 
derful things of the Savior.” 

The Council of Florence speaks in a similar vein: ““The sacrament of 
confirmation,” it declares, “is conferred to enable the Christian to boldly 
profess the name of Christ.”” 


Cf. Summa, Ill, Qu. 63, art. 3, ad 2. 

*“Commentaria in Sententias Petri Lombardi, lib. 4, D. TV, Q. 1, a. 3, sol. 
3, ad 2 (Opera Omnia, ed. Vives, X, 93). 

=] Peter 2:5,9. 

*“Denzinger, Enchiridion Symb. et Def., 697. 
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We find still greater clarity and precision in the Summa Theologica.’ 
“The one confirmed,” says St. Thomas, “receives the power of professing 
his faith publicly by words, as it were, ex officio.” 

On the day of his confirmation the Christian is invested with a spe- 
cial mandate to preserve and extend the kingdom of Christ. For this 
purpose he is given weapons of offense and defense. He is armed with a 
manifold power, the flowering in his soul of the power inherent in the 
priesthood of Christ. “Assimilatio (Christi) in posse,” affirms St. Thomas. 
His new state enjoins upon him the obligation of reproducing the .teach- 
ing and example of the Master—hence to support the hierarchy in its 
religious undertakings and campaigns. This power, which is evidently the 
armament of Catholic Action, is essentially of the spiritual order, since 
it affects religion and the good of souls. As regards the different func- 
tions required by the numerous interests of the kingdom of Jesus, it is 
necessarily multiple and diverse in its operation. 

Throughout the centuries there has been much discussion in an at- 
tempt to determine the category of being to which the sacramental char- 
acter might be ascribed. 

Duns Scotus and his disciples see primarily in this effect of the sacra- 
ment an indelible sign and hence a relationship, whose proximate founda- 
tion would be the human soul determined to this end by reception of the 
sacrament. 

Alexander of Hales, Suarez, Vasquez, Bellarmine, and several others 
place it among the habits. 

For St. Thomas and his school it is a quality of the second species; 
that is, a simple operative power. 

It assumes, however, a special qualifying limitation, for it is but 
instrumental and necessarily incomplete. Christ alone retains the plenitude 
of the priesthood; He alone is the principal priest. So, as the author of the 
Summa remarks, He does not possess the “character” in the theological 
sense of the term, but He is the principle, the very source, of the Christian 
priesthood.” 

Hence, Catholics who, through the sacrament of confirmation, have 
been commissioned by the Savior and charged by Him to defend His 


7 


“Ee, Oe: 72, act. 5.28 2. 

*8[ Aristotle assigned ten principal categories, called predicaments, for classi- 
fying our declarations regarding created being. One of thes2 categories is quality, 
which, as a genus, is divided into four species. Of these the ‘‘second species’’ 
referred to above is potentia et impotentia, or that factor, strong or weak, in 
the make-up of a subject which renders it capable of various kinds of activity. 
Hence according to St. Thomas the sacramental character would not affect imme- 
diately the essence of the soul itself, but would rather reside in one of its powers, 
which he holds to be the intellect. Cf. Summa Theologica, II, Qu. 63, art. 4, 
ad 3.) 

"Summa, III, Qu. 22, art. 4. 
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PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY 


Church and propagate His doctrine receive an imperfect power, which 
looks to the priesthood of the Word Incarnate, its exemplary and efficient 
cause, for its proper perfection. 


This manifold power is essentially active, for it enables those endowed 
with it to devote themselves to the interests of the community as soldiers 
of the great army of Christ. Armed with a mandate to Christianize, they 
go forth as valuable auxiliaries of the Church, laboring in her name and 
under her guidance and authority. 


We must not suppose, however, that the activity here involved is 
fleeting and transitory, like that property which makes the sacraments 
channels of grace. To be sure, the chrismal character is an instrumental 
aptitude, but it is a permanent aptitude: this ministerial capacity will call 
upon divine efficacy as often as one takes up God’s combat. 


Christ, through the system of organized worship which He has 
bequeathed to His Church, has in a way subjected Himself to the good 
pleasure of His Christian militia; He has lovingly engaged to gratify the 
desires of His soldiers and to communicate to them the instrumental 
strength they need to accomplish their task. This divine strength, so boun- 
tifully bestowed by Him, vanishes upon the production of the act for 
which it was granted, but the capacity of the Christian for similar services 
remains always, ready to implore anew the assistance of the Most High. 

Indeed the Councils of Florence and Trent solemnly declare that the 
sacramental character is a quality which cannot be lost, an enduring 
mark inscribed on our soul. Grounded upon Christ the Priest, to whom it 
configures the faithful, it seeks in the hypostatic union itself the source 
of its strength and stability. Secure upon the unchangeable rock of the 
eternal priesthood of Jesus, of which it is the temporal expression, it 
partakes of the permanence of the source whose grandeur and glory it 
reflects. For the elect, therefore, it will be a trophy of glory, but for the 
damned, a brand of disgrace.“ 

Hence we may conclude: the chrismal character is not only a con- 
secration which officially constitutes Christian soldiers of Christ by cloth- 
ing them in the uniform of His image: but it conveys to them at the 
same time a supernatural quality, a manifold power, physical, instrumen- 
tal, and ministerial, essentially ordained for the defense and propagation 
of Christianity. 

Grafted upon the changeless hypostatic union, it partakes likewise 
of the dynamic energy of the God-Man. It is not strange, then, that the 
priesthood of Christians is, as it were, an overflowing, a real participation, 
of the priesthood of Christ: “Character Christi in nobis,” as St. Thomas 
teaches us. 


“Cf. Summa, III, Qu. 63, art. 5, ad 3. 
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Part III 


THE LAY PRIESTHOOD IN OPERATION: CATHOLIC ACTION, THE PUBLIC 
MANIFESTATION OF THE LAY PRIESTHOOD 


Since by the chrismal character Christians have been constituted 
official guardians of the holy commonwealth, it is both right and proper 
that in the hour of danger the representative of Jesus on earth should 
call for a mass conscription of all his soldiers and enroll them under the 
banner of Christ. The actual organization of Catholic Action, therefore, 
finds its supernatural basis in the priesthood of the laity. 

Indeed, why did the one confirmed receive in his being a consecration 
dedicating him to the works of salvation? Why was he given divine 
potentialities? Doubtless, to protect the inestimable treasure with which 
he was laden, to conserve the faith of his baptism, and to proclaim Joudly, 
with force and courage, his divine parentage—in other words, to confess 
publicly his indissoluble attachment to Christ Jesus. By its very nature 
the sacrament of confirmation makes for this spiritual activity, this strug- 
gle for the principles of the Christian life. It has both practical utility 
and social advantage, since it is to further the moral good of the faithful 
as a society. This is the direction, the raison d’étre, of the lay priesthood. 

If, on the other hand, we consider the immediate ends of Catholic 
Action—that is, the objects it pursues—we readily perceive that the ends 
of both the one and the other meet or coincide—or rather, that they are 
identical. One same cause explains them both—the priesthood of the 
Savior. And Catholic Action finds its proximate foundation in the priest- 
hood of the faithful, which is a participation in that of Jesus. 

Pope Pius XI in his letter to Cardinal Bertram clearly pointed out to 
us the immediate purpose of the organized laity: “Differing in no way 
from the commission divinely entrusted to the Church and the apostolate 
of her hierarchy, Catholic Action is not of the temporal order, but of the 
spiritual; not earthly, but heavenly; not political, but religious. 

““Nevertheless it must rightly be called social,” he continues, “since 
its purpose is to advance the kingdom of Christ the Lord, by which there 
is acquired for society not only the greatest good of all, but likewise all 
those other benefits which result therefrom—such as those which affect 
civil society and are called political.”" 

Spreading abroad the faith of Christ, His teachings, His law, His 
kingdom, it infuses into society the spirit of the gospel. Such is likewise 
the field of activity of the lay priesthood. To defend and strengthen the 
empire of Jesus; to profess publicly and, as it were, ex officio one’s unshak- 
able adherence to Christianity, to promote the glory of God and the 
interests of the Church with all one’s strength—all this is expected of the 
Christian who has been confirmed. 


“Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX, 385. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD OF THE LAITY 


Catholic Action, then, is vitalized by the lay priesthood, from 
which it derives its strength and vigor, as well as its capacity for growth 
and fruitfulness. Detached from this source of its power, separated from 
this divine foundation, like an army cut off from its base of operation, 
it would be doomed to inglorious defeat. 

But, grounded upon the chrismal character, the overflow of the 
substantial anointing of the God-Man, it is rooted in Christ Himself and 
nourished by the grace of union at its purest source. That is why Catholic 
Action was so precious and hence as dear to the Sovereign Pontiff “as the 
apple of his eye,” to use his own expression.” For the Church it is a means 
of salvation and a unique instrument of conquest. 

Thus for the restoration of Christian civilization, which in our days 
is not threatened merely, but seriously attacked; for the maintenance of 
Catholic principles in all their magnificent integrity, assailed as they are 
on all sides by the secularism of various countries, the Pope placed his 
hope in the living energies of the priesthood of Christians. He appealed 
to the divine potentialities, the offensive and defensive powers, which 
the sacrament of confirmation has fixed in the soul of the faithful. He 
wished to meet the destructive army of the earthly state with the con- 
structive army of the heavenly state. 

“It is necessary, therefore,” he writes in his encyclical Caritate Christi 
Com pulsi,® “that without faltering we ‘get up a wall for the house of 
Israel,’ that we likewise unite all our forces in one solid, compact line 
against the battalions of evil, enemies of God no less than of the human 
race. For in this conflict there is really question of the fundamental prob- 
lem of the universe and of the most important decision proposed to man’s 
free will. For God or against God, this once more is the alternative that 
shall decide the destinies of all mankind.” 

At this rallying cry raised by our great leader, we, the soldiers of 
Christ, shall all answer “Present!” Acting in conformity with the nature 
of the powers reposed in our souls on the day of our confirmation, we 
shall strive resolutely, at the instance of the hierarchy, to transform the 
world and subject it to the sweet yoke of Jesus. 

Thus we shall do the work of priests; thus shall we carry on Catho- 
lic Action. 

AvuGUSTE FERLAND, S.S. 


Montreal, Quebec 





“(“Episcopi et sacerdotes) probe norunt tpsam nosmet in oculis nostris 
ferre’ (A. A. S., XX, 387). 

“May 3, 1932; A. A. S., XXIV, 177-194. 

“Ibid., pp. 183-184. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE MALVERN CONFERENCE 


OMBS on a country create ruin, death and suffering. 
All the talk about England’s heroism left an after- 
taste in our mouths that the whole thing was so 
desperately useless and inhuman. And now it seems 
the bombs are being even more efficiently dropped on 

Berlin, Hamburg, Kiel and the invasion coast. Bombs cost money, 

material and various things hard to replace. If they have been built 

well they will blast other useful things out of existence, and even 
cathedrals will be ‘‘coventrized.’’ Young and old lives are being 
wiped out. And the end is uncertainty. 





And yet it seems as if all new things, all renewal, all re-birth, 
is accompanied by pain and death. One might almost conclude 
that new things are coming into existence wherever there is pain 
and suffering—as if these were necessary to free the human soul 
from its inertia. 


We heard a lot of nonsense about the superior spirit of fel- 
lowship after the last war. Some people almost made you believe 
that a little war once in a while was necessary to keep humanity 
in the state of moral health. But that is like setting your own house 
on fire to elicit actions of heroic charity from your neighbor. 


Far be it from us to glorify war, just as it be far from us to 
praise the usefulness of an occasional earthquake, a few epidemics, 
a nice depression or widespread poverty, for a potential display 
of virtue on the part of the victims and the bystanders. Not even 
as a healthy purge do we welcome mechanical mass slaughter with 
battleships, tanks and airplanes. Such a purge would remind us of 
that lovely liberal capitalistic theory that depressions and crises 
are ‘‘necessary”’ to keep the economic system healthy and to elimi- 
nate unsound business—which they actually seem to do, but at 
what human cost! 

Well, with all this in mind, it still seems as if the war had 
some good by-products in Europe, especially in England. One of 
them is the Sword of the Spirit movement inaugurated by Cardinal 
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MALVERN CONFERENCE 


Hinsley. The other one is the Malvern Conference of the Arch- 
bishop of York, Dr. William Temple. Its findings are reprinted 
in the summer issue of Christendom, an ecumenical review. It is 
useful to read these findings with an open and sympathetic heart. 
One could go out and look for dogmatically incorrect terms. Don’t 
let us do that. We could also cloak ourselves in our customary 
smugness which assumes that nothing useful can be said which is 
not already in our labor encyclicals. Don’t let us do this either. We 
also might point to spiritual ancestors like Ruskin, Eric Gill, Marx, 
Catholics, other Christians, pagans and Jews. But why should we 
do that? Does this sectarian attitude help us or the others? Let us 
read what our separated Anglican brethren have to say at this hour. 

““. . . We endorse the ten points put forward as Foundations 
of Peace by the two Anglican Archbishops, the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the Moderator of the Evangelical Free 
Church Council.’’ Now five of these ‘‘points’’ are the very points 
of Pope Pius XII. We can only admire the Cardinal and the non- 
Catholic church leaders for this example of charity and ecumenical 
spirit. 

The conception of the Church in this document is ‘“‘His Body 
(through which) Christ carries on His work for men,”’ “‘the com- 
munity of the Spirit drawing men and nations into itself, that 
they may become sharers in its God-given life.’"” And then comes a 
bitter phrase of self-accusation: ‘“The Church as we know it does 
not manifest this life of true community.” 

Although the Malvern Conference does not identify Chris- 
tianity with any ‘‘proposed change in the structure of Society,” 
and although it admits that no system can prevent individual 
heroic men or women from living as Christians, it points to our 
society as containing elements which are ‘‘contrary to divine jus- 
tice, act as stumbling blocks, making it harder for men to live 
Christian lives.’’ 

We who have known Eric Gill’s work, and loved the man, 
and who have read his latest, greatest revelation in his autobiogra- 
phy, feel at home in this following quotation: men ‘‘shall find in 
the prosecution of their daily tasks fulfilment and not frustration 
of their human nature.”’ “A civilization or social order must be 
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judged by the extent to which it recognizes . . . in practice . . . the 
sacredness of human personality.’’ ‘‘Property is necessary to fulness 
of personal life.’’ Often the words sound like the most pathetic 
parts of Leo XIII’s and Pius XI’s scathing indictments of corrupt 
capitalism. 

“The whole congregation habitually worshipping together 
should regularly meet to plan and carry out some common enter- 
prise, however simple, for the up-building of its community life 
and for the general good. If there are social evils in the locality, 
such as bad housing or malnutrition . . . let them consider how the 
evil can be remedied. . . .’’ Could we find a simpler statement for 
what we have always advocated? You cannot build a genuine litur- 
gical reform in a social vacuum aloof from the socio-economical 
evils of our time. What Malvern says about the earth and the rever- 
ence for its resources versus capitalistic exploitation, the re-building 
of agriculture, adult education, “‘so that worship may grow in 
depth and be made relevant to life,” about a community of youth 
with its own “responsibility for its honor and welfare,’’ sounds 
like the program of the J. O. C. in Belgium and France or Monsig- 
nor Wolker’s famous program for the German Catholic youth. 

“At the heart of all the life and witness of the Church is its 
worship.”’ ““The Eucharist is to be appreciated as the offering of 
ourselves and all we are—for the bread and wine are the product 
of man’s labor expended upon the gifts of God—in order that 
Christ may present us with Himself as His perfect self-offering and 
that we may receive again from Him the very gifts which we have 
offered, now charged (sic!) with the divine power, to be shared 
by us in perfect fellowship.”’ 

Of course, one may say that this language will find different 
interpretations and that it is lacking that precision to which we are 
accustomed. Yet, can there be anything more gratifying in these 
troubled times than to find, as Pius XI said, that what has been 
blasted from the Rock of Peter through men four hundred years 
ago, still contains the precious gold veins which once we had in 
common? Spiritus ubi vult spirat—The Spirit breathes where He 
wills. 


H. A. R. 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OUR The Liturgical Week of 1941, second in what we 
READERS hope will be a long-enduring series of similar na- 

tional gatherings, is about to assemble in St. Paul. 
From the reports reaching us from its headquarters at the Catholic 
Youth Center there, it is going to surpass in number of partici- 
pants, as well as in breadth of national representation, the inaugu- 
ral gathering held last year in Chicago. What a memorable event 
that was! We are a little inclined to doubt (but hoping at the same 
time that we are wrong) the possibility of any gathering surpass- 
ing that remarkzble Chicago Week of last year, as far as depth 
of interest and animation of spirit and supernatural devotedness 
are concerned. It was a display of pristine fervor and enthusiasm 
that will be difficult to duplicate in the forthcoming affair, simply 
because the latter is not the first but only the second of these gath- 
erings. 

But naturally it can be expected to assume greater numerical 
proportions, since the interest and enthusiasm for liturgical values 
generated at Chicago had had time to spread, and to create new 
friends for the movement. Likewise, the remarkably lively and 
accurate record of the inaugural gathering, printed in book form 
(National Liturgical Week 1940, Benedictine Liturgical Confer- 
ence, 528 High St., Newark, N. J., $1.50) has probably consid- 
erably stimulated interest in the liturgical revival throughout the 
country, as may be judged from the unexpectedly large number of 
copies sold, and from the many favorable reviews that have been 
appearing. In this connection, it is worth recording that perhaps 
the most enthusiastic reaction of all that we have seen in print, 
has been that of the London Catholic Herald, which devoted sev- 
eral prominently displayed columns in three succeeding issues to 
a summary of its contents, on the plea that “‘this remarkably val- 
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uable publication will be for some time inaccessible to people in 
Great Britain.” 


We are glad to see, too, that the St. Paul Week is adhering 
faithfully to the line of general policy marked out in Chicago, in 
that there are to be no commercial exhibits, nor even the slightest 
hint of such distractions as banquets, social events, conducted tours 
for hapless visitors from out of town. The only activity apart 
from the various topical sessions is to be a strictly liturgical one: 
participation by all at morning Mass in the St. Paul Cathedral, and 
in the evening, Compline in the assembly hall. And we are espe- 
cially glad to note that all are being urged to participate actively 
in these functions by using a special booklet containing the prayers 
and chants that rightfully belong to the congregation in each 
service. 


Finally, we are happy that St. Paul has been chosen as the 
locale for the Liturgical Week 1941. To us of the ORATE FRATRES 
and Collegeville, it is like welcoming a dear friend home again, 
for all that we have been trying to do, these many years, in pro- 
moting the liturgical revival, now seems to be bearing impressive 
fruit under our very eyes. At least we shall do all we can to make 
this a true homecoming celebration, as meanwhile we shall pray 
God to bless it, and all who attend it, most abundantly. 


Le) 





THE LITURGICAL SPIRIT IN SODALITY PRAYERS 


We can do something worthwhile to lead our people to a love 
and an appreciation of the official prayer of the Church by instill- 
ing the spirit of the liturgy and introducing the inspired words of 
holy Scripture into the prayers said before and after the meetings 
of our sodalities or societies. Too often these prayers for meetings 
have become drab and lifeless from routine; or they are ‘‘man- 
made” expressions of exaggerated, unconvincing emotion. The 
problem can be solved by patterning these prayers after the hour- 
prayers of the Church. 
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For several years our society for girls of high school age, 
called ‘“The Children of Mary’ and placed under the patronage 
of the Immaculate Mother of God, has used at its meetings a set 
of prayers modelled after Vespers of the divine office. The spiritual 
director leads the prayers, the entire society responds according to 
choral rules. Everything is recited in English, with the exception 
of the hymn which is sung in Latin. Only one psalm, the 116th, 
is used, and that particular one was chosen because it is easily 
understood and packs a wealth of expression into a few words. 
The short ‘‘chapter,’’ read by the prefect or another officer, is ap- 
propriate for such a group of “daughters of Sion.’’ The hymn, 
‘“‘Ave maris stella,’’ immortal classic that it is, suffers such muti- 
lation in the course of translation, that it was decided to retain it 
in Latin; moreover, its Latin vocabulary and structure are so sim- 
ple that, with some practice, it is readily intelligible. 

Like the antiphon of the psalm, the versicle and response con- 
tain a delicate reference to the Immaculate Conception. The meet- 
ing itself takes place midway through the “‘office,’’ and is thereby 
dedicated as an act of religion. The closing prayers consist of the 
suitably framed ‘““Magnificat’’ and the collect taken from the com- 
mon of feasts of the Blessed Virgin. The theme of this last section 
is twofold: grateful praise to God, and filial expectation of Mary’s 

maternal protection. And finally the members of the society are 
sent forth with the blessing of God invoked upon them by the 
spiritual director.—In the following outline, director alternates 
with group (italics). 

INTRODUCTION: Our Father. . . . Give us this day. ... 

Hail Mary. . . . Holy Mary, Mother of God. ... 

Glory be to the Father. ... As it was... . Alleluia. 

ANTIPHON AND PSALM: Thou art all fair, O Mary, and the stain of origi- 
nal sin is not in thee. 


Praise the Lord, all ye nations: praise Him, all ye people. 

For His mercy is confirmed upon us: and the truth of the Lord re- 
maineth forever. 

Glory be to the Father... . 

As it was in the beginning. ... 

Thou art all fair, O Mary, and the stain of original sin is not in thee. 

CHAPTER: The daughters of Sion saw her and declared her most blessed, 

and the queens praised her. Thanks be to God. 
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HYMN: Ave maris stella, Dei mater alma 
Atque semper virgo, Felix caeli porta. 


Sumens illud ave, Gabrielis ore, 
Funda nos in pace, Mutans Hevae nomen. 


Sit laus Deo Patri, Summo Christo decus, 
Spiritui Sancto, Tribus honor unus. Amen. 

VERSICLE AND RESPONSE: O Mary, conceived without sin. 
Pray for us who have recourse to thee. 


(Then follows the meeting.) 


ANTIPHON AND MAGNIFICAT: We fly to thy patronage, O holy Mother of 
God; despise not our prayers in our necessities, but deliver us 
from all dangers, O glorious and blessed Virgin. 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, 

And my spirit hath rejoiced, in God my Savior (etc.) 

We fly to thy patronage. ... 

COLLECT AND VERSICLES: The Lord be with you. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. Grant us Thy servants, we beseech Thee, O Lord God, 

to enjoy perpetual health of mind and body; and by the glorious 
intercession of blessed Mary ever Virgin, to be delivered from 
present sorrow, and to enjoy eternal gladness Through Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

May the divine assistance remain ever with us. Amen. 

And may the souls of the faithful departed through the mercy of 

God rest in peace. Amen. 

BLESSING: Benedictio Dei omnipotentis, Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, 
descendat super vos et maneat semper. Amen. 

Variations of this set of prayers may be used for other groups. 

For example, if the ladies of the parish form a society engaged in 
baking altar-breads, making vestments and linens, washing soiled 
altar-linens, and caring for the other needs of the sanctuary, they 
may use at their meetings the same set of prayers as given above, 
with the following substitutions, taken from the common of holy 
women: 

The antipbon for the psalm is: “Come, My chosen one, and I will 
place My throne within thee.” The chapter: “Many daughters have gath- 
ered together riches, but thou hast surpassed them all. Favor is deceitful 
and beauty is vain; but the woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” The hymn is the English translation of the ‘“Fortem virili pec- 
tore.” The versicle and response: ‘““God hath chosen her beforehand: He 


hath made her to live in His tabernacle.” And finally, the antiphon for 
the Magnificat is: “The kingdom of heaven is like to a merchant seeking 
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good pearls, who, when he had found one of great price, gave all that he 
had, and bought it.” 

Variations for the Holy Name Society could easily be found 
in the feast of the Holy Name. And so on, for the rest. 

The monotony of routine meeting-prayers kills interest and 
spiritual vitality; but prayers filled with the spirit of Mother 
Church's official prayers and patterned accordingly cannot fail to 
bring the life of the Spirit to those who use them. Experience has 
proved it. 

(REV.) NORBERT E. RANDOLPH 

Chicago, IIl. 





oO 
FATHERS WiINNEN AND UNTRAUT. R.LP. 


God has called to Himself two veteran promoters of the litur- 
gical movement in America: Fathers James A. Winnen, of Fair- 
field, Maine, and Herman J. Untraut, retired, of the La Crosse 
diocese. They died within a few days of each other, during the last 
week of August—and it is a pleasant thought to picture to oneself 
how these two grand old men and apostolic priests, who had not 
known each other on earth, met at the judgment throne of God, 
and then with knowing smiles of earthly reminiscence, began side 
by side to take active part in the glorious liturgy of heaven. 

Father Untraut’s name will not be familiar to many O. F. 
readers. He had been ailing since 1920. Before that time, however, 
he was a prolific and able writer especially on the liturgical year. 
We hope to have a somewhat detailed account of his labors and 
achievements in the next issue. 

Father Winnen, although likewise of advanced age, belonged 
quite decidedly to the younger generation. Nobody who attended 
the Chicago Liturgical Week could help loving and admiring this 
gentle, quietly humorous, humble priest from Maine, who, as 
Msgr. Hellriegel summed it up in private conversation, was a living 
proof that the charism of teaching had not ceased with the apostolic 
age. His articles in O. F. too reveal the warm heart and the pas- 
toral zeal which distinguished him. The liturgy became an evangel 
when taught by Father Winnen. 
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His letters were an unfailing joy. And they perhaps best 
reveal his character. Following is the one received in early spring, 
accompanying his essay that appeared in the previous issue. It was 
a personal letter to the editor, who hopes Father Winnen may 
forgive him this ‘‘betrayal of confidence’’ for the sake of edificatio 
fratrum. 


In manus tuas, domne, commendo “filiolum” meum. If like Isaac, 
you are surprised at my prompt return, I answer, like Jacob, that the 
Lord was with me: Grando, nix, glacies, spiritus procellarum, while doing 
the will of God, have also served my plans. They have kept me indoors 
and afforded me a chance to labor until this my opus was “done.” Wheth- 
er it is “well done” or too “rare,” tu videbis. 

Having no reputation as a writer to maintain, and neither hope nor 
pretention of building one up, I can stand any amount of cutting without 
batting an eye. Writing with the sole purpose of doing some good, I will 
be thankful for your help—quocumque modo. So, don’t be bashful. I will 
be only too glad to procure, to any poor priest, the blessing of reading the 
OraTE Fratres. I would be very happy, im casu, if you could put the 
Sisters of N. on your list of deserving candidates. I have been forwarding 
to them my own copy of OraTE Fratres, but I am sure they would ap- 
preciate to have one “for keeps.” They are “converts” to the liturgical 
movement and will pass along the good news to their motherhouse. Last 
year, after their annual retreat, they wrote me that the Learned Retreat 
Master had “explained the Mass,” had given one-half hour to it! It was the 
first time in history that such a thing had happened! 

I am reading and studying my copy of the National Liturgical Week 
1940, and I am making it my Vade-mecum. It will be and already is my 
program for the Sunday and lenten instructions of 1941. I am intending, 
in particular, to stress baptism throughout Lent; and once again I thank 
you for the good material your talk is furnishing me. As a result of these 
talks on baptism, I hope to be able to enrich my church with a baptistry— 
the dream of my sixteen years here. After that, I will gladly sing: Nunc 
dimittis! 

Ninety per cent of my people follow Mass in their missal since they 
know “how much is in it.” We hope to go to heaven, even if we have 
dropped and discarded all the “Keys of Heaven.” Every low Mass is 
recitata in toto, and every high Mass is sung by the congregation and the 
schola—item for Vespers and Benediction. Also for stations of the cross. 
Last but not least: we never have any Mass without Communions, and 
Communion outside the Mass died with the dodo. As for the number of 
Communions: I have, all counted, nearly 1000 communicants, id est, of 
Communion age. Some go 3 times a year, and others go 300 times. Last 
year, 1940, we had 26,000 Communions, and we are steadily increasing 
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that number. Some 13 years ago, it used to be about 10,000, and the parish 
has not grown, in fact, is smaller. It all started when we took bleachers 
and grandstand out of the church and put everybody in the field! Si gio- 
riari oportet, non expedit quidem! non nobis, Domine, sed Nomini tuo 1a 
gloriam. For the Propagation of the Faith, we rank first in the diocese; 
for the Holy Childhood we have ransomed in 10 years exactly 391 pagan 
babies at $5.00 each. We have adopted one native priest in West Africa 
and pay for his education; finally we have a mission burse in Central 
Africa, and have there a future priest in perpetuity. Any work of charity 
is always well supported. If I say this, it is not to boast; but to show that 
liturgical devotion and the Catholic apostolate do go hand in hand. A hot 
stove cannot help throwing heat! I tell it also to you dear Fathers O.S.B., 
as a proof that in promoting the liturgical movement you are doing the 
greatest work on earth: pro Deo. St. Benedict was “homo missus a Deo,” 
that is why he found the formula for salvation: “Ora et labora.” United 
they stand, divided they fall! 

Thanks for your patience. But I wanted to chat with you a while. 

Fraternally yours in our dear Lord, 
J. A. WINNEN 
One of his parishioners sent the following details of his 
death: 

When OraTeE FraTreEs came today and I saw his article in it, it just 
seems unbelievable that he is dead. The parish is all upset: no one, we all 
feel, will be able to fill his place. . . . Death came quite suddenly. The 
doctor said it was coronary trombosis. Father got his wish: he always 
said, “I want to die at home with my boots on, and I want to go quickly, 
for I don’t want to be a burden to anyone.” 

The funeral was beautiful. About 75 priests, several monsignori, and 
the bishop. The congregation sang the Kyrie, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, and 
made all the responses. Just as he would have wanted it. The priests 
couldn’t believe it when they heard how much work he had done for us. 

He often mentioned about going to St. Paul (Liturgical Week). He 


did look forward to it so much... . 
He had been scheudled to give one of the talks at the Litur- 


gical Week. It will be ‘‘hard to fill his place,”’ not only in Fairfield, 
Maine, but also at future Liturgical Weeks. May God Himself be 
the superabundant reward of His faithful minister James. 

oO 


CHURCHING 


My mother, having been brought up in a rather puritanic 
atmosphere, evidently thought that married life somehow lowered 
one’s standing as a good Christian. She believed that she had to 
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“undergo” churching as a kind of public penance in order to be 
admitted again to the sacraments. My father objected vehemently. 
He could see no reason whatsoever for a “‘purification’”’ after child- 
birth, and did not allow her “‘to go churching.’’ But—having 
learned to obey God rather than man—she went secretly, disobey- 
ing her husband. ““That was always the worst part of having a 
baby,’ she told us later. 

When my husband and I were engaged to be married, we met a 
fine couple, known for their wonderful cooperation with the pas- 
tor in the liturgical movement. The woman was expecting her 
first baby. She protested openly: ‘““Whatever people may think 
about it, you will not find me getting churched! I feel obliged to 
set an example, because it is almost unbearable to see how this 
custom is disturbing the real teachings of the Church concerning 
matrimony and the married life.’-—Another friend, who wished 
to be present at least at her third child’s baptism, and who asked 
for the blessing after childbirth immediately after the baptism, 
was forbidden by the pastor to follow the others into church: like 
one unworthy to enter the Lord’s house she had to stay in the 
vestibule, because she had not yet been “‘purified’”’ by churching.— 
Inspired by the ideal of holy matrimony, and refusing to acknowl- 
edge any need of “‘purification’’ after childbirth, my husband and 
I felt that it was my duty to reject the ‘‘puritan practice of church- 
ing.’’ I felt quite rebellious, in fact: ‘‘I would like to meet the 
priest who would deny me the right to enter the church without 
churching!”’ 

By the time our first child was to be born, somebody gave 
me a booklet: Mother and Child: the Blessings of the Church. For 
the first time we studied the text of this mysterious rite. We read, 
and re-read, with all the explanations and footnotes—and found 
nothing of what we expected to find, of what we feared. Not the 
slightest parallelism to the Jewish purification rite, no trace of an 
exorcism. Had we been fighting against windmills? So when, 
before leaving the hospital, I was asked whether I would like to 
have the chaplain give me the blessing after childbirth, I gladly 
agreed. But to make sure that nobody would suspect me of sub- 
mitting to a “‘purification,’’ I managed to assist at Mass before 
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the time set for the rite—and in the same chapel where my child 
had been baptized a few days previously. 

When I was asked to go back to the very entrance of the 
chapel, I got startled. This “‘exclusion because unclean”’ idea again? 
No, they could not do that to me! ‘But the priest is going to greet 
you at the church-door,”’ the nun whispered. I had read about that 
in the booklet, but had never seen it put into practice anywhere 
before. So I dropped all resistance and experienced an impressive, 
beautiful ceremony, which gave me an inspiration, a vision almost, 
of ‘‘our holy Mother Church.”” Solemnly the priest walked down 
the center aisle, and handed me the lighted candle—the same per- 
haps that he had used for my child’s baptism, I thought. And it 
was this new light, enkindled in my child’s rebirth, that made me 
so welcome and so reverently received by the Church, that lifted me 
above all other women that day. The same stole that led my 
child into the house of God now leads the mother before the altar 
for the sincerest thanksgiving, for the most heartfelt prayer for 
grace and help in her new duties, her new calling. 

After the rite, the chaplain came to my room. “‘I would like 
to meet the first mother in my experience who carried the text of 
the rite and who herself answered the prayers,”’ he greeted me. 
‘And I am glad to meet the first priest who performed the liturgy 
of this blessing exactly the way the Ritual prescribes,’’ I responded 
laughingly. Asked what on earth made me bring a text, and pray 
along, I said that liturgy was no longer a secret service in an 
unknown language, and that only when the “‘mystery’’ about a 
purification would be removed from the blessing after childbirth, 
could we expect to bring back a full understanding of Christian 
marriage as a sacrament and not a necessary evil, thereby prevent- 
ing half-Christians from becoming non-Christians. 

Thereafter things seemed to develop faster than we had ever 
dared hope. When I came back to this same hospital to have my 
second child, they told me about the baptismal robes they had in 
readiness for the children of parents who themselves had not pre- 
pared any. Two years later they gave the text of the rite of bap- 
tism to the mother, and made of the baptismal day a joyous feast, 
with an altar at the bedside and holy Communion in the morning 
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(even the doctor tolerated with a smile the slight increase of tem- 
perature: ‘I see your child is being baptized today!’’). The bap- 
tismal garments could be bought, if parents or god-parents so 
wished; the candles likewise. And before leaving the hospital, the 
mothers received the text of the blessing after childbirth and were 
urged to make use of it. 


Happily the head nurse told of the great interest that fathers 
take in these things: she said that about half of them take the 
booklets home with them over-night, and study them carefully. 
In one instance, a father, who had evidently been deeply stirred 
by the reading, when returning the booklet said with emotion: 
‘“‘What a blessed time did we miss, Sister, only we did not know 
about it! How different could it have been, our waiting for our 
child as a brother-to-be of Christ! And we spent the time grum- 
bling about the unwanted intruder, complaining about expenses, 
inconveniences. If only we could do them over, these nine months, 
if only we could make up for it by becoming a thoroughly Chris- 
tian family from now on!” 

“Only because we did not know about it... .’"” Who is 
responsible for this lack of knowledge? You and I, for certain. 
We can at least do our part from now on, and forget about the 
others who are guilty too. 

THERESE MUELLER 


St. Paul, Minn. 





oO 


THE PSALMS OF MONDAY COMPLINE 


PsaLmM 6: WHy PaIN AND PERSECUTION? 

In this, the first of the seven penitential psalms, we may sense an 
answer to the vexing problem, why is there so much suffering, pain and 
persecution. The psalmist is attacked from all quarters: from without, 
enemies are scoffing at and deriding him, intense pain racks his body, 
while sin floods his soul with remorse. In such straits there is no relief, no 
comfort but from the Lord. His heart turns to God, and we hear from 
his lips a prayer that is intensely sincere, supremely confident, profoundly 
humble. Would the psalmist have prayed thus if God’s strafing hand had 
not cast its shadow upon him? And countless souls through many centu- 
ries have re-echoed his noble sentiments with like devotion, not when 
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fortune was favorable, but during times of mental and bodily agony, in 

pain and persecution. 

Vv. 1-3: The psalmist’s miserable physical and mental condition. 
V. 2: “My bones are troubled,” his bodily pain could be no worse if 
all his bones were fractured or broken. 
V. 3: “My soul,” mental anguish is here meant. 

Vv. 4-7: Have mercy, Lord, for mercy’s sake. 
V. 4: “My soul,” an expression denoting one’s entire self. 
V. 5: “In bell,” i.e., Sheol, the abode of all the dead, according to 
Jewish thought. It was a dark, gloomy place, and since those 
dwelling there were not fully alive because they lacked thought and 
action, God could not be praised in a befitting manner. See Job 10: 
21-22 (“Before I go... toa land that is dark and covered with the 
mist of death; a land of misery and darkness, where the shadow of 
death, and no order, but everlasting horror dwelleth”); Is. 38:18; 
Eccl. 17:26; Ps. 113:17. It was reserved for the new dispensation to 
promulgate the consoling mystery of the beatitude of future life. 


Vv. 8-10: The crisis past. 
Note the sudden transition from deepest abjection to highest trust. 
Nothing half-hearted in our poet. God is faithful and therefore he is 
certain that God “hath heard . . . my weeping . . . hath heard my 
supplication . . . hath received my prayer.” Would a modern com- 
poser show like faith? 
PsaLM 7: A PLEA FoR JusT JUDGMENT 
David, who most probably is the author of both today’s Compline 
songs, is again in extreme peril. In the present instance, however, all the 
discomfiture comes from without, from enemies who have grievously 
maligned him. Authors point to incidents related in the First Book of 
Kings as probable occasions of composition. Saul was furious against 
David, his rival, but David, strong in his innocence, calls out to Saul, 
whose life he had just spared, “Be the Lord judge, and judge between me 
and thee, and see and judge my cause and deliver me out of thy hands” 
(1 Kings 24:16). Giving this psalm a court-room setting would perhaps 
aid in understanding and remembering its contents. 
Vv. 1-2: Prayer prelude. 
Vv. 3-5: The plaintiff files his grievance. 
V. 4: “If I have rendered evil to them that did me evil. . . .” 
Vv. 6-9: The plaintiff requests a public hearing. 
Vv. 10-13: The character of the judge. 
V. 11: Rather, “My true help is from the Lord... .” 
Vv. 14-17: The sentence. 
V. 14b: “His arrows are like firebrands.” 
Vv. 15-17: The guilty are punished by their own sins. 
V. 18: Finale. David praises the justice of God. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


“THE CELEBRANT CAN KICK IT” 


To the Editor:—Isn’t it high time the liturgical movement keeps abreast 
of present-day developments and begins to streamline? How else can you 
expect to gain and keep the respect of modern Catholics? Trends in piety 
indicate that the devotional life needs sleeking-up just as much as does 
the annual car model, or the latest frigidaire, or your sitting-room furni- 
ture, if it is to appeal. And what more lush field for a modernizing 
reformer than the tradition-encrusted liturgical practices of the Church? 


Take, for instance, the case of the altar boy. Who can deny that the 
altar boy often needs improvement? But why stop at mere improvement? 
Did Washington merely improve British rule in America? Did Lincoln 
merely improve the condition of the slaves? Why not go further? Why 
not entirely and utterly and irrevocably abolish the altar boy? Why not 
relegate him to the (still sometimes lively) limbo of the choir girl? 


Just stop and consider the matter. Examine the altar boy carefully, 
put him under the scientific microscope, as it were, and can one come to 
any other conclusion but that he is completely unnecessary, an anachro- 
nism that has no place in the present age? 


For, in the last analysis, what does the altar boy really and actually 
do? He lights candles, he makes responses, he moves the missal, he brings 
up wine and water, he helps the celebrant wash his fingers. But why? Of 
what use, for instance, are the candles? I can only recall having wit- 
nessed one instance of their practical utility, that was on a morning when 
the lights failed, and on that occasion the priests, like bishops, required 
four apiece. If people are attached to candles, well, we can have artificial 
ones with simulated lights switched on in the sacristy. After all, we have 
artificial flowers. As for the responses, you can now have beautiful record- 
ings made. All the priest would have to do is to press a little button, and, 
presto, no bad Latin, no swallowed words, no talking out of turn, but 
perfectly-modulated voices chosen after a positively almost interplanetary 
competition by the Gem of the Ocean Gramophone Company. Choice of 
classical, Roman, or English pronunciation. As for moving the missal, a 
nice little run on the altar would attend to the matter perfectly. And in 
these days when we all have running water in our bathrooms, if we have a 
bathroom, why should we not have running wine and water in our 
churches? As for the washing of the fingers, can one imagine, in this day 
and age, a more inefficient method! In this connection I remember, and 
shall never forget, one striking example. 


It was at an ordination Mass. I was an altar boy, though, since 
entering the seminary, I had taken to calling myself an acolyte. The 
bishop had just made sundry deacons and subdeacons who were seated in 
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happy state in the stalls, rejoicing in their new dalmatics and stoles. The 
senior new deacon had just sung the gospel and, as he was bound to do 
sooner or later, His Excellency had come to the offertory. Well, in an 
inconspicuous position in front of a side altar, I got up. It was my duty 
to pass a cruet of water to an assistant master of ceremonies, who was to 
give it to the assistant archdeacon, who, I suppose, was to attend to the 
detail of its finally reaching the bishop. No water. Wine, yes. And bread 
crumbs, and olive oil, and patens, and honey, and almost anything else 
you could think of, but no water. Well, in front of the bishop, of the 
archdeacon, of the master of ceremonies and the assistant master of cere- 
monies, of the crozier-bearer and the mitre-bearer, of all the newly- 
ordained deacons and subdeacons and all the rest of the seminary, of the 
resident clergy and the visiting clergy, of the families of the ordinandi 
and various and sundry other people, I had to walk I do not know how 
many miles to a sacristy way, way, down at the other end and pretending 
to be an assistant sacristan to give me some water. 


When such incidents can occur, who can doubt that some pretty 
drastic reform is in order? 
And you think I forgot the bells? Not a bit of it. Just put a gong in 
a little nook in the middle of the altar where the celebrant can kick it 
with his foot. 
Sincerely yours, 


Jutius HERMAN FRAscH 
Pontiac, Mich. 


THE SAINTS AND THE BLACKOUT 


To the Editor:—I am glad you underscored the theological angle of the 
Requiem-or-ferial question in the editorial of last issue. That will have to 
be the final court of appeal in any event. And arguments based principally 
on congregational reaction won’t really persuade many a priest. He will 
tell himself, “If the daily Requiems don’t ‘bore’ me, why should they 
‘bore’ my people?” . . . Personally, I’ve often wondered how some of these 
saints feel, who are all primed to give their best on that one day of the 
year when their feast day arrives—and then the blackout. .. . 

I have long wanted to say something about H. A. R.’s “Timely 
Tracts.” I profoundly admire the way in which he fears not to demolish, 
so sanely, and so courteously, some of the “cherished ideals” of Catholica 
Americana. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
B. T. N. 

Washington, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. By Most Rev. Tihamer Toth. Translated by V. 
G. Agotai. Edited by Rev. Newton Thompson. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 1941. Pp. 1-211. Cloth, $2.00. 

Admirers of Bishop Toth (and there must be many) will be happy 
at this newest product of his pen. The Christian Family covers the entire 
field of problems connected with marriage. The author’s happy facility 
for finding the striking illustrations of a point, his deftness in answering 
all possible objections, and his simple practicality stand out in the reader’s 
mind. Bishop Toth is not only practical; for him matrimony is the “‘abid- 
ing sacrament” and the “mystical sign of the grace of Christ and the 
Church” (p. 31). This book will be very valuable for pastors, assistant 
pastors, and for all who have anything to do with the education of youth. 

B. A. Lb. 


MY DAILY READING FROM THE FOUR GOSPELS. Arranged by the 
Rev. Joseph F. Stedman. Confraternity of the Precious Blood, Brooklyn, 
on” 1941. Pp. 287. Artboard, regular edition, $.25; large type edition, 
Father Stedman has done it again. If this new book even approxi- 

mates the success of My Sunday Missal it will mean a forward step in the 

Scripture movement second only to the publication of the Confraternity 

of Christian Doctrine translation of the New Testament. American Cath- 

olics have, at long last, a readable New Testament; here are its gospels, 
reduced to pocket size and daily readings. 

In format My Daily Reading from the Four Gospels closely resem- 
bles Father Stedman’s missal. Purse or pocket will hold the volume, and its 
price is within everyone’s reach. 

The gospels have been “unified,” only genealogical and duplicated 
passages being omitted, and broken up into readings about a page and a 
half in length. These readings are dated to be read twice through during 
the year. We should like to see Father Stedman’s My Daily Reading from 
the New Testament, which applies the same plan to the whole New 
Testament, and to both new books we wish unbounded success. 


D. R. K. 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. From the First Edition of an English Trans- 
lation Made c. 1530 by Richard Whitford. Edited with an Introduction 

by Rev. Edward J. Klein. Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y., 1941. 

Pp. Ixix-261. Cloth, $3.00. 

In reviewing a new edition of the Imitation, it is hardly in place 
to attempt a survey of the spiritual genesis of the book, or to inquire 
into its concordance with what is now called the “liturgical spirit” —fas- 
cinating (and delicate) though such a study would be. For four centu- 
ries and more, ever since its appearance as the spearhead of the ““Devotio 
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Moderna,” the Imitation has been cherished by every generation of Catho- 
lics. Its popularity with non-Catholic Christians has been nearly as great, 
for it represents an evangelical approach to the spiritual life that sprang 
up to fill the void left by sacramental formalism: i.e., it surged up parallel 
to, and to a large extent independent of, the liturgical sources. So popular 
did it become indeed, that many a priest came to consider it as his indis- 
pensable Vademecum—and one had the uncomfortable feeling that de 
facto if not in theory, it meant more to him than even his breviary; 
certainly such was the case with many religious, individuals and communi- 
ties. 

The spiritual influence of the volume is recognized on all sides. Not 
known is the importance of an early English version of the book in the 
development of modern English prose. Father Klein shows in his Intro- 
duction that Whitford’s translation from the Latin first appeared in 
1530, not in 1556 as has been hitherto supposed; that within half a cen- 
tury it went through about twenty editions; that because of its popularity 
during this formative period of English prose, it most probably exer- 
cised a literary influence second only to that of Tyndale’s translation of 
the New Testament. The literary importance of Whitford’s version, 
which, moreover, is the progenitor of all the more generally known mod- 
ernized versions of the Imitation, is such, therefore, that a critical edi- 
tion of the work was imperative. This is being prepared by Dr. Klein for 
publication by the Early English Text Society. The present volume has 
modernized the spelling, but has faithfully adhered to the original Whit- 
ford terminology and structure. The result is an Imitation that is vastly 
superior in style to other editions now on the market. It has a charming 
directness of imagery, and an easy-flowing, natural cadence, that speak 
immediately to the heart. “Love waketh much and sleepeth little and 
sleeping sleepeth not”; “Such a lover flieth high, he runneth swiftly, he 
is merry in God”; ‘For all things shall perish that be not wrought of 
God”—passage follows passage of vivid beauty. The typography is worthy 
of the book’s editorial excellence. 

G. L. D. 


HEINRICH PESCH AND HIS THEORY OF CHRISTIAN SOLIDARISM. 
By Dr. Franz H. Mueller. Aquin Papers: No. 7. The College of St. Tho- 
mas, St. Paul, Minn. Pp. 50. Paper, 25 cents. ; 

While it is generally known that Christian solidarism is the social 
theory underlying Quadragesimo Anno, the literature in English dealing 
with this Christian philosophy of society and with the economic theory 
based upon it is comparatively scanty. Students of the social sciences and 
of social philosophy who are appalled by the five massive volumes of 
Pesch’s Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie or the thick tomes of his Libera- 
lismus, Sozialismus und christliche Gesellschaftsordnung will therefore 
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welcome this scholarly little treatise by a former student of the great 
German thinker. Thoroughly familiar with the works of his former 
master, Dr. Mueller sets forth in a few pages the essential ideas of solidar- 
ism and then selects for exposition the leading principles of the autono- 
mous economic science erected by Pesch upon the basis of that Christian 
social philosophy. 

Since Pesch considered the error of both liberalism and Marxism to be 
the result of their false premises, he sought first of all to develop, as a 
starting point for his economic theory, a social philosophy based on the 
Christian view of man and society, as discovered in the writings of Catho- 
lic thinkers down through the centuries. This social philosophy he called 
solidarism—a philosophy which, unlike that underlying liberalism, lays 
stress upon the social nature of man and the innate tendency toward 
association, and unlike collectivism, preserves the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual person. The solidary relation of the individual to society stems 
from the very nature of man, which implies a mutuality or reciprocal 
obligation between the individual and the group. Individuals from the 
very nature of things are jointly responsible for the common good, which 
when fully secured assures the development of the component persons. 
This relationship is most aptly expressed by the analogy of the organism— 
hence the organic conception of society, which presupposes social struc- 
ture and function, instead of the unorganized individual rapacity of the 
market place (liberalism) or the all-enveloping collectivity of totalitari- 
anism. 

Drawing upon this social philosophy for his postulates, Pesch develops 
his elaborate system of political economy, which, however, is as rational 
and autonomous as classical or socialistic economic theory. Dr. Mueller 
summarizes the economic theory of solidarism under four broad heads 
and dwells in particular on the theory of the corporative state and voca- 
tional groups, which constitute the social structure and function in 
Pesch’s economic sytem and serve as the frame-work for the carrying on 
of economic processes in such a way that the solidary relation of the 
individual to the group is the natural outcome. 

While the philosophy of solidarism is autonomous and independent of 
Christian doctrine—Pesch held that it could be attained by the non- 
Christian mind without the aid of revelation—it is interesting to note 
that the conception of society presupposed in this philosophy has been 
deeply influenced by the doctrine of the mystical body, just as many 
other philosophical truths, e.g., the concept of the person, owe their elab- 
oration to theological speculation on various Christian dogmas; and simi- 
larly, since the liturgy is steeped in the doctrine of the mystical body, 
it is the natural school of social solidarity. 

A brief biography of Father Pesch and an adequate es on 
solidarism enhance the usefulness of this excellent study. 
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